CHAPTER XXXI
The Supreme War Council
Unity of command - Tug-of-war - Sir Henry Wilson - Caporetto - Crocodile and
goat - Sir William Robertson - Carson's motives - Fall of Jellicoe - Misunder-
standings - Balfour to Carson.
CABSON'S speeches at that time are mainly occupied with their
special occasions. On 24th October, 1917, he was at Portsmouth,
pointing out that " with all the talk of peace in the Reichstag
and all the flowing notes of peace from German emissaries
everywhere, we have never heard to this date any offer of peace
whatsoever," and promising that the Government would enter
into no negotiations without the consent of the Dominions or
behind the back of its Allies. At the Mansion House on 7th
December, Carson was pledging the Government to exact terms
for Roumania, then invaded. At the Royal Colonial Institute
on 18th December he proposed an " economic offensive " and
informed Germany that the longer she continued her career of
war the less would be her share when peace was made of the
raw materials of which the British Empire commanded the
main supplies. In any case, he added, they would see to it that
their own people and their allies were equipped before their
enemies. Time has bleached the interest out of most of that
fiery rhetoric of war; but there is one passage which bears more
directly on our story. Both inside and outside the House, Carson
took part in the keen and critical debate on the formation of the
Supreme War Council at Versailles in November 1917*
Soldiers and statesmen were at that time ready to agree on
the need for unity and concord in the conduct of the war, and
in so far as the Supreme War Council was directed to that end,
there need have been no trouble. The War Cabinet wanted what
the General Staff would have accepted, unity of Ministerial
Control with unity of military advice, and if the Governments
|ad formed an Executive advised by the four Chiefs of the four
Staffs, the arrangement might have gone through